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The Adirondack Park. 


HERE must have been some public interest in the 
woodlands of this state considerably more than half 
a century ago, or Governor DeWitt Clinton would not have 
sent a message to the Legislature in whi-h he insisted upon 
the importance of sustaining the productive capacity of its 
forests. This sentiment had grown so strong by 1872 that 
a commission, with Horatio Seymour at its head, was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of legislation for 
vesting in the state the title to the timbered Adirondack 
region and converting it into a public park. It would have 
been comparatively easy then to acquire these lands, but 
public opinion was not ripe for the project, and as acre 
after acre of the forest has disappeared. the difficulties in the 
way of rescuing what remains have become greater and 
greater. The bill drawn up with care by the commission 
of ’85 was not adopted, and a substitute containing only a 
few of its features was enacted, but. the destruction of the 
timber and the absorption of the land by various corpora- 
tions and individuals has gone on as before. This imper- 
fect scheme has now been superseded by another plan of 
administering the state forest-lands, embodied in a bill to 
which Governor Flower has just affixed his signature. How 
much this will accomplish in the way of saving the rem- 
nants of the North Woods depends largely on the intelli- 
ence and the executive force of the forest-commission 
just named. The measure is not such a one as has been 
recommended by those who have given the most study to 
the subject, but it may embody most of the protective pro- 
visions which it is possible to enforce until public opinion 
becomes more thoroughly educated. We have often ex- 
pressed the opinion that a forest-tract which is such an 
important factor in the welfare of the entire community as 
the North Woods should belong to the community, and that 
state ownership in fee-simple is, therefore, the only final 
and satisfactory solution of the problems involved, 
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The first part of the act just passed relates to all the 
forest-preserves throughout the state, but the important part 
of the law is that concerning the Adirondack Park, which 
sets apart certain townships in the counties of Hamilton, 
Franklin, Herkimer, St. Lawrence and Warren to be held 
in forest for the preservation of the chief rivers of the state 
and its future timber-supply and for the free use of the peo- 
ple for their health and pleasure. The state already owns 
a half-million acres within the boundaries of this park, and 
the novel feature of the bill is an effort to gain control of 
about as much more land for park purposes, while leaving 
it to be owned as it now is by private individuals. The 
proposed covenant is, that in return for the remission of 
taxes on these lands by the state their owners shall contract 
to refrain forever from removing any of the timber thereon 
which is less than twelve inches in diameter at a height of 
three feet above the ground, except that the owners have 
the right of clearing for domestic purposes one acrein each 
one hundred of forest-land covered by the contract. The 
commissioners also have the authority to issue leases of not 
more than five acres in one parcel for the erection of 
camps or cottages under conditions prescribed by 
them. They are also empowered to sell fallen timber 
and timber ‘‘injured by blight or fire,” and standing tim- 
ber which shall measure twelve inches or more in diameter 
three feet from the ground, the proceeds of which shall be 
credited to the fund for purchasing other land within the 
Adirondack Park. They have the power to sell portions of 
the 250,000 acres of forest-land owned by the state without 
the park and to apply the money thus received to the pur- 
chase of land within the park, and they may exchange 
directly state lands without the park for lands within its 
boundary. Finally, they may buy lands within the park 
and leave the present owners the privilege of cutting down 
timber above the regulation size for fifteen years. This is 
an attempt at the gradual acquisition by the state of land 
which it is considered too expensive to take at once. 

As we have said, the immediate value of this legislation 
depends on the quality of the commission just appointed. 
The power to lease tracts for camp-grounds and to make 
compacts for a divided ownership of the land may result 
in the establishment of many small parks which are practi- 
cally private property, or in which the people have, at 
most, but few rights. The privilege to sell large timber is 
dangerous. If the proper method of cutting and transport- 
ing this is not strictly prescribed and enforced, great 
damage may be done to the smaller trees. No doubt, it is 
right for the state to sell its forest-products, for this is the 
only legitimate revenue which can be expected from the 
land. But this should only be done under the supervision 
of trained foresters, and with such men in charge there 
would be no need of fixing a limit to the size of the trees to 
be cut. A skilled forest-master knows what trees to cut, 
whether they are large or small, without any assistance 
from the Legislature. In many instances, for example, it 
would be advisable to thin out small trees of inferior 
kinds to.aid the growth of better kinds. For the present, 
however, the restriction as to the diameter of timber felled 
may be on the side of safety. It would be easy to criticise 
other details of the act. But if a better law would fail of 
enforcement, owing to the lack of enlightened popular 
sentiment behind it, and if it is impossible to find men to 
whose charge the forest can safely be entrusted, the proper 
attitude now of all patriotic citizens is to encourage the 
commissioners in well-doing as they deserve it, to watch their 
conduct closely and point out mistakes of administration 
when they are made, and to continue through the press and 
otherwise to educate the people as to the vital importance 
of this forest to them and their children, until they are 
jealous of the slightest encroachment upon their right to 
have it preserved and perpetuated. 


Accorpinc to the Kew Bulletin, the famous gardens sur- 
rounding the Taj at Agra are in imminent danger of de- 
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struction, and have, indeed, already been grievously injured. 
The marble tomb itself is one of the most famous struc- 
tures in the world, and the gardens surrounding it, which 
were laid out by the artists who built it, are equally cele- 
brated, and have been praised by all travelers as charming 
in themselves and exquisitely appropriate to their architec- 
tural centre. Nevertheless, certain European vandals, ap- 
parently calling themselves landscape-gardeners, have 
ruined their chief feature, cutting down nearly all the 
great Mimusops, which, with a straight canal between 
them, formed an avenue from the main gateway of the 
garden to the tomb. And they have also pronounced 
“the existing medley of shrubs on either side the canal 
unsightly,” and, says the London Sindard, commenting 
upon the facts given in the Bulletin, “would like some 
cheerful carpet-bedding and some winding walks.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor would probably have been 
shocked by a suggestion that the Taj itself should be 
altered to bring it into accord with the taste or tastelessness 
of modern England. But that its gardens are likewise a 
work of art probably occurs to comparatively few persons 
who visit them, even though their admiration for them may 
be great. Yet the Mahometan artists who built the Taj 
knew this ; their garden was as carefully planned as the 
structure to which it forms a fore-court and indispensable 
setting. Indeed, structures of the class to which the Taj be- 
longs, and among which it is the most beautiful, are spe- 
cifically known as “garden-tombs.” Such a place was 
prepared during the life-time of the potentate whose body 
it was to enshrine ; while he lived its gardens were used 
as a pleasure-ground, and after his death as a place of pious 
pilgrimage. Thus, shorn of its gardens, the Taj would no 
longer represent either the beliefs and customs of the peo- 
ple who built it or their artistic ideals. We may say, in- 
deed, rather that the Taj is the central feature of these 
gardens than that they are its environment. And to say 
this means, of course, that any tampering with them is an 
artistic crime. Probably they have fallen from their original 
estate of beauty in many ways; but it seems that the most 
ignorant gardener or official should feel that, if anything is 
done to them, it must be in the way of restoring them to 
their pristine estate—not of introducing alien elements, 
whether beautiful or ugly in themselves. Certainly the 
English critics of Indian mal-administration are right when 
they say that plants not native to the soil should be kept 
away from them. In a modern garden, whether in Eng- 
land or in India, exotics may be desirable; but in an 
ancient garden, wrought by men who could not use foreign 
material because they had small means of getting it, exotics 
are in every respect out of place. The imported Cycads 
and Eucalypti, which are now spoken of as probable sub- 
stitutes for the trees which have been destroyed, would be 
as inappropriate in the gardens of the Taj as a cast of the 
Venus of Milo beneath its dome. And even the Venus of 
Milo would seem offensive to a sensitive eye in a place 
where her esthetic type and the associations it excites 
would be out of harmony with everything around her. 


An Avenue of Elms. 


c= of the characteristic features of New England land- 
scape appears in the illustration on page 175, repre- 
senting an avenue shaded by American Elms, with their 
branches forming a Gothic arch over the path beneath. From 
its graceful habit of growth no tree is better adapted for this 
purpose. While affording sufficient shade, it still leaves a 
wide and unobstructed view along the way it shadows, and pro- 
duces at all seasons an architectural effect of permanent 
beauty by the arched interlacings of the great bending boughs. 
In all the older villages of New England these rows of Eims 
glorify the village street and strike the stranger as singularly 
beautiful. Sometimes there is a double row, with a wide, 
grassed space between, making even a more imposing and 
cathedral-like effect, asof.a vast nave flanked by columns sup- 
porting a groined and vaulted roof. The tender wreathings 
of small branches and leaves about the massive trun 
still further suggest the fanciful carvings of the Gothic 
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architect, and indicate the source that inspired his fertile 
fancy. Nothing can be more pleasing and playful than the 
way Nature fantastically weaves about the rugged and shaggy 
stems this graceful garniture of fluttering leaves and cluster. 
ing twigs, which give the last touch of perfection to the beau- 
tiful picture. The openness of the foliage permits glimpses 
of the sky, while flecks of sunshine, straying through the 
leaves, encourage the growth of grass and flowers up to the 
roots of the trees. In the picture the nodding heads of Dan. 
delions gone to seed are seen, and along the pathway the sun- 
light emphasizes the dancing shadows of the lightly moving 
leaves above. 

An avenue of Elms is never sombre, however cool and 
shadowy it may be. It does not shut out the light and air, but 
merely tempers them. In winter the intricate tracery of twigs 
is revealed and is of itself a beautiful sight. The massive shaft 
bursts into a sheaf of springing boughs, which again break 
into a shower of branches, with a spray of twigs. The tree 
suggests a fountain in its manner of growth, particularly when 
swathed and dripping with snow or ice, and the aspect of one 
of these aisles on a glittering, frosty morning is of fantastic 
loveliness. 

Who is there of New England birth to whom the Elm- 
shaded way is not a vivid memory? As the wanderer returns 
to his home the first sight of the village street, with its leafy 
canopy, thrills him with its familiar charm. However simple 
the dwellings that border it, the sight of that accustomed way 
is beautiful, and dear the roof-tree for which he has longed 
during his pilgrimage, and to it he returns with a deep and 
satisfied sense of unchanged beauty. Experience and travel 
dwarf many things to the mature eye, so that a home-coming, 
after a far journey, is not without its shadow of disappoint- 
ment; but, wherever one may roam, whatever visions may 
have satiated his eye, the sight of the Elm-shaded paths of 
pe England can never disappoint one of her returning chil- 

ren. 


Notes of Mexican Travel.—lI. 
IN SAN LUIS POTOSI. 


HROUGH eight successive summers spent in Old Mexico, 
extensively traveling over her table-lands and lowlands, 
diligently exploring the vegetation of her plains and moun- 
tains, her desert-regions and her lake-regions, her rich valleys 
and her high mountain-peaks, her tropical forests and her sub- 
alpine forests, her frightful box cafions and her grand river 
barrancas full of tropical growths, the charm of those regions 
has grown upon me, the fascination of the work has bound 
me more and more. There is exhilaration in the clear air of 
the Mexican table-lands ; there is delight in living under those 
clear tropical skies. In its outline on the map a cornucopia, 
Mexico is a veritable horn of plenty to many. To the sight- 
seer it is full of wonderful and inexhaustible interest. As he 
passes from state to state the scene is constantly shifting. The 
phases assumed by nature vary in the extreme, and the people 
and their dwellings show wide differences. To the sportsman 
it offers anonpape 3 emg illimitable ; to the invalid or the aged 
it furnishes a climate almost perfect, where extremes of tem- 
perature are unknown, where life may be prolonged in com- 
fort; to the enterprise of the age it offers virgin fields for de- 
velopment ; to the naturalist rich fields for exploration, not to 
be exhausted till after long years of patient toil 
As our continent narrows in its southward trend, its surface 
rises from the plains of Texas and New Mexico into the cooler 
strata of the upper air. Hence the plains of the Mexican 
plateau are from 5,000 to 8,000 feet over sea-level. Every- 
where above these, at irregular intervals, rise mountain- 
chains, which are usually 3,000 to 5,000 feet higher, and whose 
direction is generally that of the continent, from north-west to 
south-east. In northern Mexico these seldom exceed 10,000 
feet elevation, but in the south they culminate in several peaks 
from 15,000 to nearly 18,000 feet high. It is only in the north 
that snows may be expected on the mountains during two or 
three winter months, and where the intervening plains may be 
whitened for a day or two ata time. To the south of the cen- 
tral states a snowfall is rare and frosts are light, except at the 
greater heights. Thus lifted above the heat of the tropics, 
though lying under the tropic, and by its southerly situation 
secluded from boreal cold, the plateau of south Mexico pos- 
sesses.an equable climate, where summer, with its sweltering 
heats, and winter, with its bitter cold, are eliminated from the 
cycle of the seasons, till only spring-time and autumn seem to 
remain. Spring begins with the rains in May or June; and, 
while the rains (daily thunder-storms occurring in the after- 
noon) continue, the course of vegetation goes on witha rush, 
as with us in June, With the closing of the rainy season in 
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October and the rapid drying up of the country and swift ripen- 
ing of the vegetation that follows, autumn comes quickly in, 
jt is a golden and flowery autumn, and it lasts unchanged 
throughout all the winter months of the calendar—every day 
the same luminous sunlight suffusing the landscape, the same 
serene skies, the same clear air, always by daya genial warmth 
without, always trees and shrubs and perennial herbs to be 
found in flower. 

Amid the delights of such a climate have I lived and worked, 
tramping over plains or climbing mountains in August with- 
out knowing discomfort from heat, and making my bed on 
the earth under the open sky in December without suffering 
cold, the while my northern friends have been. commiserating 
me upon spending my summers in the torrid zone, or upon 
my lingering in the field after winter had set in. 

Since reporting to GARDEN AND FoREsT on_ the forest- 
flora of Nuevo Leon, I have kept my base chiefly in the city 
of San Luis Potosi. No city was more renowned than this in 
the days of Spanish occupation and treasure-hunting. Charles 
V., Emperor of the Indies, as well as King of Spain, bestowed 
upon it the name Potosi, The Rich and Wonderful, in ac- 
knowledgment of plates of silver from its mines. And Scott 
sings, in his “‘ Vision of Don Roderick,” of “ingots of ore from 
rich Potosi borne.” Ages ago her mines were lost beneath a 
subsidence of the mountain; but compensation returns to 
San Luis to-day, when she is selected, as is fitting, for the 
location of an immense smelter, to be fed with ore from mines 
of states far and near. 

Here, at San Luis, intersect the two principal, railroad lines 
of the country, the Mexican Central and the Mexican National ; 
and by the courtesy of these roads I was enabled to make trips 
in several directions into neighboring states and thus to cover 
much ground. A district could be revisited for a week or a 
month at favorable seasons; and detriment from drought or 
other causes could be avoided by a change of field. In San 
Luis, if anywhere, could be found sunshine and a dry atmos- 
phere for drying off my collections and for safely storing 
them. 

The city of San Luis Potosi is situated on a plain in the dry 
interior of the plateau, and at an elevation of 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. Its parks and suburban gardens are shaded almost 
solely by. the Mexican Ash and the Pepper-tree, Schinus 
molle. All about the outskirts of the city we see, where the 
gray adobe garden walls end, the Organ Cactus, with its erect, 
dark green stemS, fifteen feet high, planted in close lines for 
a garden-barrier. Within the gardens, huge, awkward plants 
ot the Prickly Pear crowd upon the Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Quinces, Pomegranates and other fruit-trees. Spreading Grape- 
vines, with luxuriant Morning Glories, make shade about the 
houses. Around the doors, in garden-beds and in pots, poe 
old-fashioned flowers. Beyond the patches of Onions, of Let- 
tuce, of Cabbages, and of Peppers, are always the ampler plats 
of Alfalfa, set in regular lines, Excepting the Cactuses, all 
growths within these gardens are gy upon irrigation— 
therefor the well, centrally located, and the two tall well- 
sweeps, bending over it, side by side. Before the well, 
throughout the warm, dreamy summer days, two men stand, 
side by side, theirswarthy bodies naked to the waist. We see 
their rapid, dexterous motions as they bend to their toil, and 
hear the monotonous creaking of the sweeps and the swash 
of the water as it falls into the irrigating channels from their 
buckets. 

Beyond the gardens, sometimes alternating with them, be- 
gin the plantations of the Maguey, Agave Americana, whose 
juice, either in the fresh state, as pulque, or distilled, as mes- 
cal, constitutes the chief drink of the people. On both sides 
of the narrow lanes running back into the country, ditches are 
dug, the earth being thrown upon the edge of the fields. On 
the bank thus formed a closely set line of Maguey-plants makes 
a most effectual cheval de frise. Within the fields the plants 
are set insquares, eight to twelve feet apart. The regularity 
with which the plants are arranged, and their’ bluish green 
color, make a plantatign of Magueys a unique spectacle. But 
it soon becomes a familiar sight as we travel southward from 
San Luis and find much of the bestland, plain,valley and hill-side, 
quite to the limits of the table-land, devoted to this crop. And 
tamiliar, too, becomes the sight of the pulque gatherer, suck- 
ing the juice from the excavation in the crown of the plant b 
means of a long, tapering gourd, and from that transferring it 
to a pig-skin sack, carried on his back by means of a strap 
passed over his forehead. 

Owing to its location in the arid region, San Luis Potosi is 
the centre of Prickly Pear growing, and the chief point of ship- 
ment of this important fruit. Large areas of mesa land, some- 
what elevated it may be and rocky, are covered with the gro- 
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tesque forms of this plant ten to twenty feet high. From July 
until December, in the streets of the city, piles of the fruit 
under awnings, and booths of sacking and mats are exposed 
for sale by the poorer class. Besides wild species of r 
quality, there are of the planted species, Opuntia Ficus-Indi- 
cus, several varieties, all named, varying in size, form and 
color. Theircolors are various shades of green, yellow and 
purple. Until I came to San Luis to live, I supposed the tuna 
a plebeian fruit; but here I found that some of the sorts are 
delicious and refreshing, well adapted to our needs in so drya 
climate. It is afact that upon this plant hangs the existence 
of the lowest class and of their animals. Though the rain fail 
to come year after year, the tuna crop is never lacking. The 
younger joints of the stem also serve as food for the people, 
when cooked, and almost any part is eaten with avidity hy 
donkeysand cattle, especially after the spines have been singed 
off by fire. ‘ 

Beyond the Maguey fields and Tuna fields rises, a few miles 
to the west of San Luis, a low range of mountains but scantily 
wooded; and some fifteen miles tothe south-west is a loftier 
group, rugged in the extreme with crags and pinnacles and 

x cafions. Inasmuch as these mountains were the favorite 
tramping-ground of Dr. Schaffner, who lived in San Luis some 
years ago, and whose grave is there, and as Drs. Parry and 
Palmer, also, in 1878, worked this region, I chose to give my 
attention to other districts. 

My chief object in locating in San Luis in the spring of 1890 
was to work the country between that point and Tampico, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, a region then just opened to travel by the 
completion of a branch of the Mexican Central. Thedistance 
by railroad from San Luis to Tampico is 275 miles. The de- 
scent from the city to the sea is constant, passing down suc- 
cessive benches of the verge of the plateau. Mountain-ranges 
intervene, but no point on the line is so high as the city onthe 
plain. This comparatively short run takes us through regions 
of remarkably diverse character. Of course, the vegetation 
changes with the elevation, soil and climate. 

These regions I explored with one faithful and hardy assist- 
ant through many weeks of two summers, having San Luis as 
our base, and making free use of the friendly train. Carrying 
with us our supplies for the trip, we alighted at some promis- 
ing point, walked sometimes from station to station, often 
pushed back from the railroad as far as practicable, lay down 
in our mackintoshes to sleep where night overtook us, some- 
times in a cave or railroad-tunnel, but oftener in the open, not 
rarely in the rain, sometimes on a shelf of a dizzy mountain- 
side, sometimes on an alkaline desert, and sometimes, fortu- 
nately, under a sheltering tree.’ Wherever we traveled, and 
we explored the entire line, we met with as many strange 
plants as we could manage. When we had collected heavy 
loads of these, fatigued with toil in the heat of the lowlands 
and wet with their daily rains, we welcomed the returning 
train, and rode back to San Luis by night to dry out there our 
collections. In no other way could those difficult regions be 
successfully worked. The botanical interest which attaches 
to them is attested by the discovery of more than seventy new 


species there, of which five are arborescent. 2 
Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


Maple-sugar: How the Quality Varies.—III. 


I HAVE said that Maple-trees vary much in the quality and 
quantity of the sap they yield, When New England was a 
wilderness—uncleared—about one to one and a half per cent. 
of sugar was found in the sap, so that two pails, or thirty-two 
quarts of sap, yielded a pound of sugar, while now, with our 
lands so cleared up and the trees scattered, we have on an 
average three and a half per cent. of sugar in the sap, sixteen 

uarts of which make a pound of sugar. In my early expe- 
rience in sugaring, sap would start out with a stream, while 
nowadays this rarely occurs. The sap then was thin and 
watery, while now it is more dense with sugar. 

Trees on high lands yield a better sugar than those on low 
lands. Trees standing on low lands, in soil which is moist, 
dark and mucky, will give much sap, but it will be poor in 
quality, and the sugar and syrup made from it will be dark in 
color and scant in quantity. The richer the soil is naturally 
the darker are the products. The poorer the soil is naturally 
the whiter and purer are the syrup and sugar, 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with sugar-making, 
and especially those living in cities, it should be said that the 
lighter the color of the se oe the more pure itis. This is also 
true of oreee. From a chemical standpoint maple-sugar is a 
clear white, like pure cane-sugar. Thechemist, in his labora- 
tory, can detect no difference between pure maple and cane- 
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sugar. Many purchasers in cities think that maple-sugar is 
adulterated in proportion to its light color; this is a mistake. 
I have heard of instances where sugar has been returned on 
the supposition that it was adulterated because it was so light- 
colored. The dark color of the sugar and syrup is taken as 
evidence of its purity, while actually the reverse is true—that 
is, the color is caused by impurities, natural or artificial. 

The darker sugar is the more pronounced in its taste, and 
our city people think this is the genuine maple flavor. But 
really this taste is wholly due to impurities, natural, perhaps, 
but something besides sugar. Pure sugar is without smell or 
flavor, being simply sweet. 

The more uneven, rocky and ledgy the land, and the drier 
the soil, except where cold springs abound, the better are the 
products of the Maple. Trees standing in or near cold springs 
willdischarge the most and the sweetest sap. I am acquainted 
with one tree standing by a spring, seven quarts of whose sap 
will make a pound of nice white sugar. The richness of this 
sap will be realized when it is remembered that it takes sixteen 

uarts of average sap to make a pound. The Black Maple is 
the richest for sap of any variety. 

Our poorest sugar-orchards give us about two. pounds of 
sugar to the tree, while our best ones yield five and six pounds 
atree. I- have heard of a few extra orchards yielding seven, 
eight and ten pounds to the tree, and one extraordinary one 
that has yielded sixteen pounds a tree. The quantity of sugar 
that can be made from single trees in one season of six weeks 
at most will depend on many circumstances. The more 
spouts put into a tree the more sap is obtained and the more 
sugar is made. From the tree already referred to as standing 
near a cold spring there were made thirty and three-quarter 
pounds in one season, with two spouts, which emptied into 
the same tub. They were set in holes bored one and a half 
inches deep with a three-eighths bit. Another tree I have 
known yielded thirty pounds, and a third twenty-eight.. Still 
another tree was tapped with ten spouts, and fifty pounds of 
sugar were made, but it killed the tree. 

As a general rule, trees should not be bored over an inch 
and a-half deep, and small trees but half an inch deep. It 
should be remembered that the best sap lies in the outer layers 
of the trees, so that the shallower we bore the whiter the 
products. Again, I have found, by a large number of experi- 
ments, that sap varies in quantity, quality, taste, color and 
density in different parts of the same tree. I have made sev- 
eral grades of sugar from a single tree in one day. I have 
— trees at various distances from the ground up to thirty- 
eight feet from the ground, and down on roots fifteen feet 
from the base of the trunk, and madesugar from all these places. 
I have also tapped up to six inchesin depth, making sugarfrom 
the first two inches, from the second two, and from the third— 
that is, from the fifth and sixth inches in depth—and twice as 
much sap from the deepest bore was required to make the 
same amount of sugar that was needed from the first two 
inches. The sugar, too, was very dark. The best and lightest- 
colored sugar is made from sap coming from the white, or sap- 
wood, and the darkest-colored product comes from the sap of 


the duramen, or darker heart-wood. : 
Waterbury Centre, Vt. Timothy Wheeler. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 
AucuBa JAPONICA FRUCTU-ALBO is a plant of considerable 


interest. It was shown last week by Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Cheshunt, and was awarded a first-class certificate. In 
every character it resembles the type, but the berries, in- 
stead of being colored bright crimson, are ivory-white. At 
Kew the Aucuba is a fine feature outside, large beds of it 
being frequent, and as the male plants are plentiful there 
is always a good crop of berries. In my opinion, a well- 
berried Aucuba here is one of the handsomest of hardy 
shrubs. This white-berried variety ought to prove a valu- 
able plant, if it is as hardy and fruits as freely as the type. 
In English gardens it frequently happens that the Aucuba 
as a berry-bearing plantis unknown, owing to the absence of 
one of the sexes. A single plant of the male in an ordinary 
garden is sufficient to produce berries on a large number 
of female bushes. 

Macno.ia steccata.—A pink-tinted variety of this beau- 
tiful little hardy, early-flowering shrub was exhibited last 
week by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, along with flowers of the 
type for comparison. It was awarded a certificate. The 
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same firm showed some beautiful little specimens of your 
North American Fringe-tree, Chionanthus Virginica, in pots, 
and wreathed in pure white flowers, and they were a reve- 
lation to many who were acquainted with this useful, hardy 
shrub, but had no idea of its beauty and value when treated 
as a pot-plant and slightly forced. 

SCHIZOCODON SOLDANELLOIDES, the Japanese representative 
of Shortia, was again-shown by Captain Torrens, who in. 
troduced it two years ago and sent it in flower to Kew last 
year, where a figure of it was prepared for publication in 
the Bolanical Magazine. It is a pretty little Alpine plant, the 
pan shown being so effective as to gain a first-class certifi- 
cate. A plant of it in the Kew collection has thriven under 
the same treatment as suits Shortia galacifolia, which, as 
well as the Schizocodon, is now flowering inthe Alpine 
house. 

Scrita Srerrica, var. aLBA.—The white variety of S. bifolia 
is now fairly well known, but we have not possessed a 
white form of the equally beautiful S. Sibirica till now, and 
for this we are indebted to Messrs. De Graaf, of Leiden, 
who exhibited flowering specimens of it this week and se- 
cured for it a certificate. The flowers are as large as those 
of the type and of the purest white. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM, var. Formosanum, has stood the win- 
ter outside at Kew and is now pushing up strong stems. 
I have before recommended this rare Lily as being one of 
the handsomest of the L. longiflorum set, and now that it 
has proved hardy its merits as a garden-plant may be called 
exceptional. In this respect it is superior to all the Indian 
forms, such as L. Philippinense, L. Wallichianum and L. 
Nepalense. 

Litium Henryi.—An importation of eighty bulbs of this 
new Chinese Lily was sold by auction in London a few 
days ago. The catalogue described it as follows: Lilium 
Henryi, a beautiful new Lily, now offered for the first 
time for sale. It was received from Dr. Henry, at Kew, 
in 1889, and has. flowered every year since, and this year 
has been well grown in the open air. This new Lily has 
been aptly described as a yellow-flowered L. speciosum, a 
correct comparison, as the shape and general expression of 
the flowers recall vividly to mind that species. It is quite 
new, and flowered for the first time in England in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, in August, 1889, but it was not until the 
present season that its value and beauty were strikingly 
revealed. It is named in compliment to Dr. Augustine 
Henry, who discovered it in China, and in the Bosanical 
Magazine, t. 7177, an illustration is given. It grows be- 
tween three feet and four feet in height, its leaves pointed 
and deep green, the largest, which are about eight inches 
in length, being at the bottom, as they decrease in size 
toward the apex of the stem. The flowers have a marked 
likeness to L. speciosum, having the same reflexing, lanceo- 
late segments, and the raised papillz on the surface. Each 
stem carries about eight flowers, which are bright yellow, 
distinct and pleasing, in bold relief to the red-brown spots 
near the base. On first expansion they measure about 
seven inches across, but this is reduced as the segments 
curl back. 

All lovers of the Lily are familiar with L. speciosum, its 
variety Kretzeri, and other delightful forms, and will there- 
fore welcome this new acquisition to that type. As far as 
we know it has no peculiar dislikes, exhibiting no special 
difficulties in cultivation, but promising to become a thor- 
oughly good hardy garden Lily. It will, doubtless, by rea- 
son of its scarcity, be long before it has established itself in 
English gardens ; but its position is assured. 

FLowers or THE Riviera.—This was the title of a paper 
read at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
by Monsieur Henry Vilmorin, and it was quite appropriate 
for the season here, since the weather in March has been 
quite as mild as that of the Riviera. High-class gardening 
has long been a feature of the principal towns on the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, where nature favors 
flower-culture to such a degree as to make the production 
of almost all kinds of choice flowers in midwinter and early 
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Fig: 29.—An Avenue of Elms in New England.--See page 172. 
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spring comparatively easy. The cultivation of flowers 

ere is consequently now an important and growing in- 
dustry, enormous quantities of all kinds being distributed 
from thence to the principal towns in Europe, and more 
especially to France and the United Kingdom. Hitherto 
comparatively little glass has been used, the principal 
plants cultivated being such as grow in the open air and 
flower early, such being Anemones, Narcissi, Roses, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Freesias, Carnations, Pinks, Marguerites, Al- 
lium, Gladioli, etc. The Acacias, which luxuriate in some 
of the districts on the Riviera, are made to supply an enor- 
mous quantity of flowers annually, tons of flower-branches 
of A. dealbata being distributed by rail almost daily in 
aur and February, the price being about two pounds a 

undredweight. A. cultriformis, A. floribunda and A. longi- 
folia are also grown largely. Several species of Eucalyptus, 
particularly E. robustus and E. globulus, are cultivated for 
the sake of their flowers, the heavily laden branches being 
cut and sent to market, where they find a ready sale. A 
list of all the more important plants grown for market on 
the Riviera will be published with the paper in the journal 
of the society. Many of the plants which are wild, or have 
become naturalized there, are made the source of a consid- 
erable revenue, such being Anemone fulgens and A. coro- 
naria, Iberis Gibraltarica, Violets, Lachenalia, Mignonette, 
Arctotis aspera, etc. 

Roses are grown everywhere on the Riviera, railway 
banks, houses, fences, tree-stumps, and all other suitable 
places being utilized for them, and there is abundant de- 
mand forall their flowers. Those kinds of which Safrano 
and the Banksian may be taken as the type are most fa- 
vored, as their long buds are easily packed and keep intact 
longer, and these varieties flower in winter when the 
warmth is scarcely sufficient for such sorts as Lamarque 
and Gloire de Dijon. Marechal Neil is also largely grown, 
but only as a pot-plant, to bestarted early under glass. The 
flowers are sent by rail at favored rates, and they are deliv- 
ered in London in less than forty-eight hours and in about 
half that timein Paris. Monsieur Vilmorin referred to the 
valuable work done by Mr. Hambury in his garden at Men- 
tone, where he gets together and cultivates all possible 
kinds of plants, which any one may inspect and turn the 
knowledge thus gained to practical account. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Varieties of Raspberries. 


op BIRTY years ago the principal Raspberries in cultivation 
were the Hudson River Antwerp, Brinkle’s Orange, Belle 
de Fontenay, Falstaff and Purple Cane. Besides a few Black 
Caps, the Hudson River Antwerp was the principal berry to be 
found in the New York markets, the finer varieties which re- 
quire special protection during the winter being only grown 
for family use. The introduction of the Philadelphia about 
the year 1864 encouraged the hope that a productive and hardy 
red variety had been secured which was adapted to general 
market use, and by means of. extensive advertising it was 
widely planted. It proved hardy and productive, according to 
the claim, although of rather disappointing quality to people 
of exacting taste, but it supplied a want among the masses at 
prices which they could afford to pay. 

The introduction of this plant was truly the beginning of the 
boom in Raspberry-culture, and its success stimulated the 
production of new varieties and the bringing forward of old 
ones whose merits, it was claimed, had been overlooked. One 
of these, the Franconia, was tested extensively, but it was 
found adapted only to limited areas, and was no hardier than 
others of its class. Antwerps seem to thrive only along the 
Hudson River, while the Philadelphia cponeted’ at home 
everywhere. The awakened desire for something earlier and 
better soon brought forth the Highland Hardy, Rhode Island, 
Brandywine, Reliance, Early Prolific, Hansel, Elm City, Clark, 
Lindley, Herstein, Sanders, Crimson Beauty, Superb, Lost 
Rubies, Hornet, Montclair, Cuthbert, Marlborough, Turner 
and many more among the red kinds, with Gunargua, 
Rochelle and Shaffer’s Colossal among the purples; Doolittle, 
Senéca, Davison’s Thornless, Souhegan, Miami, Mammoth 
Cluster, Ohio, Carman, Ada, Gregg, Progress and others 
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among the blacks, and still they come year after year. Man 


of the red ones named were larger and better than the Phila. 


a. but they are adapted only to special localities, and, 
with the exception of Superb and Montclair, they were not en- 
tirely oes 

The Cuthbert, soon after its introduction, was disseminated 
widely by means of extensive advertising, although it was a 
late berry. The prominence given to its other qualities put 
this fact in the background, and it has been, perhaps, the most 
popular of red berries for some years. The Marlborough, an 
earlier berry, was introduced to meet the objection to the 
Cuthbert, and has since then been largely planted, and the two 
varieties have been the only ones to make any excitement 
since the days of the Philadelphia. Neither of them ranks with 
Clark, Antwerp, Franconia or Brinkle’s Orange in quality. 
Caroline is a fair substitute for the latter in quality and color. 
Though undersized, it is productive, delicate in flavor and 
— but neither of these berries is adapted for other than 
family use. The widespread prevalence of galls and knots on 
the roots of the Cuthbert are beginning to tell against its popu- 
larity. The disease may trouble other red varieties, but if so, 
it is not so noticeable. The Marlborough, too, seems to be 
diseased also, although at the last meeting of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society there was a report from a field of 
this variety which had been planted ten years, and is still pro- 
ductive and promising. I have been compelled to abandon 
Marlborough, and have reduced the number of my Cuthberts, 
not only because of disease, but partly because the berries are 
too acid for my taste. I have increased my plantation of 
Montclair because I like the berry and the plant is well adapted 
to my soil and suits our market. It was troubled a few years 
ago by a fungus, but I have hopes that the Bordeaux mixture 
will prevent its reappearance. Among recently introduced 
kinds are Early Prize and Early Prolific, sent out by Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Virginia. They are productive and of fair quality, but 
too small, and the plants reproduce themselves inordinately. 

Among the Black CapsI have found no great advance for 
thirty years. Doolittle, Davison and Souhegan have not been 
surpassed. Mammoth Cluster was a little larger than its pre- 
decessors, and the Gregg larger still, so that in size it leads all 
the others. It is deficient, however, in quality. Kansas is no 
better than Gregg, while Turner, Progress and Lovett’s are no 
better than many others. All the Black Caps make a brave 
show in the first crop, after which the berries diminish in size 
very generally. If we could secure a berry with the quality of 
Souhegan or Carman and the size of Gregg, with perfect hardi- 
ness, we should have all that can be reasonably hoped for. 
Perhaps some of the new candidates will fulfill this require- 
ment; at all events I am confident that this perfect berry will 
come sooner or later. None of the small fruits have been so 
neglected by scientific hybridizers as the Raspberry, and none 
offer a better field for experiment. If some of our agricultural 
experiment stations were to attack this problem with a definite 
purpose and breed for certain well-known characteristics, 
there is little doubt that progress would be made. 

Among the novelties offered now is Superlative, a foreign 
variety, which Ellwanger & Barry pronounce hardy in Roches- 
ter, and a great advance on all existing sorts of this class. 
Royal Chruch, offered ty C. A. Green, is a large, handsome 
berry of American origin, which also is highly praised, but 
which still needs the test of time. Some of our old varieties 
may have a new value if the copper sulphate will rid them of 
the rust and blight which affect their foliage. It may be that 
the lack of hardiness in winter in some varieties is due to the 
weakening by disease in summer, and therefore the spraying 

Z . 
nozzle ey Se to give us hardy plants E. Williams. 


Montclair, 


A Summer Greenhouse. 


B* a summer greenhouse I do not mean the usual glass- 
house, though that may be made attractive all summer 
with blooming Gloxinias, Achimenes, Tuberous Begonias and 
other plants. I refer to a cheaper structure that any one can 
build. While many plants require protection from the sun 
during the summer, the shade of trees is usually unsatisfac- 
tory. The seeds of coniferous trees cannot be successfully 
grown without shade. Celery-plants need shade, and Violets 
carried over summer for winter-blooming are much more 
healthy when kept in pots in a shady place than when planted 
out in full sunshine. In this latitude even the Zonal Gera- 
niums do better in pots in a shady place, for while at the north 
these Geraniums are the best of bedding-plants, they are un- 
satisfactory here ; our summer deluges spoil the flowers, and 
the hot sun destroys the foliage. 

A dense uniform shade is always objectionable for plants 
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which require to be shielded from the sun. Our summer 

reenhouse is built in span-roofed shape, with sides six feet 
high ; both the sides and roof are of laths, nailed an inch apart. 
A flat top is just as good, but is unsightly, and if the house is 
wide is apt to sag. Door-ways in the ends open to a central 
walk. On the west side a step-stage accommodates large 
plants in pots. The east side has a bed of rich soil for grow- 
ing evergreen seedlings, Celery, etc. In one corner a bed of 
sifted coal-ashes accommodates pots of Violets. Many years 
ago I adopted the plan of dividing up Violets in April and set- 
ting the young plants in three-inch pots under shade for the 
summer. I have never had any disease in Violets treated in 
this way, and have always found clumps grown in the open 
ground all summer to be diseased. Such a structure can be 
made very attractive and ornamental in any garden if built of 
neatly dressed materials and painted. Hanging pots and bas- 
kets of Achimenes will make it gay, and the pots of hard- 
wooded greenhouse-plants will find here a congenial summer 
home. Many species of Orchids will pass the summer here 
in a more healthy condition than under glass, and the gardener 
will always find it a comfortable place in which to work when 
it is too hot in the open garden. The gleams of clear sunlight 
alternating with shade give the most wholesome conditions 
for the plants, and there is no drawing up and etiolation as 
under heavily shaded glass. 

For all that has been said of the bedding-out qualities of the 
tuberous Begonias, they are sorry-looking objects here in full 
sunshine ; in a lath-covered house the plants produce flowers 
almost as perfect as those grown under shaded glass. For the 
very highest development of these flowers, however, I prefer 
theglass. I have seen pictures of fields of tuberous Begonias 
growing out in the north and in England, but I have never 
seen a good plant bedded outin the south. While the various 
sorts of Coleus are usually grown only for summer bedding, 
and serve this purpose admirably, | confess toa fancy for 
growing specimen Coleus in pots, and in such a structure the 
size and color of their leaves area revelation to those who have 
only seen these plants grown out-of-doors. The lath-screened 
structure is as essential to a well-ordered garden in summer 


as the greenhouse is in winter. 
Raleigh, N.C. W. F. Massey. 


Amaryllis. 


“T HERE are few places in America where the showy and 
useful kinds of Amaryllis, which flower in spring and 
early summer, receive the attention and prominence which 
they deserve. The reasons why they should become popular 
aremany. Apart from an annual repotting in spring, they 
need very little attention besides watering, for after the flow- 
ering period is past we place them in cold frames to grow all 
summer, and they mature both the foliage and bulbs thor- 
oughly in the frames and are stored away in the greenhouse 
under the benches all winter until signs of growth appear in 
spring. as is always done before leaf-growth has 
advanced, as the leaves are very liable to be injured when 
young, and if bruised they need staking to preserve their nor- 
mal habit. The chief hindrance to the making 6f a collection of 
Amaryllis is the first cost, bulbs of choice varieties being very 
expensive, and those of common varieties, from which the 
good ones have all been selected, are by no means cheap; 
but there is one way in which one can get together a very in- 
teresting lot of plants, and that is, to raise them from seeds. 
Some may say that it takes too long to bring them to a flower- 
ing size, but I have found by actual comparison that it takes 
quite as long to establish a dry imported bulb, such as are sent 
here in the fall, without roots, as to sow seeds and flower the 
bulbs. We are now flowering a nice lot of bulbs from seeds 
sown in November, 1890. Theseeds of Amaryllis are pecu- 
liar in structure and lose their vitality quickly and should be 
obtained as soon as ripe, about midsummer, from a specialist 
who supplies seed, and when received should be sown at once 
in a warm greenhouse. A packet containing sixty seeds was 
sown June 3oth last, and we have now fifty plants well-rooted 
in four-inch pots, and these, if grown on all summer, will some 
of them, perhaps, flower next spring. Seedling Amaryllis do 
not require any period of rest until they reach maturity. When 
they have flowered and begin to develop offsets they may be 
kept rather dry through the winter as with older bulbs, and 
when a quantity are grown they may be brought on in succes- 
sion or grown to form a display at one period as suits the 
cultivator. Thrips are very liable to disfigure the foliage when 
young, but as we grow them indoors at this period an occa- 
sional fumigation of tobacco smoke will put an end to this 
pest, the only one thatis likely to give any trouble. 

This section of the Amaryllidz is now more properly known 
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as Hippeastrum, and the genus is peculiar to tropical South 
America. The — parents of our present garden forms 
were several, and their individuality is now almost lost, as the 
hybrids themselves easily intercross. It is rather singular that 
to a Lancashire weaver, John Horsfield, we owe the most beau- 
tiful Narcissus, and so also to a Lancashire watchmaker do we 
owe the first hybrid Amaryllis, A. Johnsoni, perhaps the best 
known variety in gardens to-day. It was raised in 1799, and 
the parents were A. Regine and A. vittatum. There is a wide 
field open for the further improvement of garden Amaryllis. 
In the southern states growers could cultivate them in the 
open air altogether, and they could be sold at very remunera- 
tive prices if the strain were carefully selected and only the 
best kinds used to start with. European growers realize high 
prices for their bulbs, and even then it is sometimes difficult 


to supply the demand. 
South ster, Mass. 0. O. 


The Spring Garden. ee 


[* this first week of April the first Daffodils are greeting 
many of the winter flowers. Many of the Narcissi are bear- 
ing well-filled spathes, but N. Scoticus led the van in showing 
its trumpets, closely followed by some Italian forms of N. 
bicolor precox. The Daffodils which I grow under this name 
are such as are supplied by Italian bulb merchants ata low rate, 
and seem to be a mixture of collected wild kinds not all bi- 
colored, but among them aresome capital varieties in the way of 
N. princeps, and not a few like Umberto, which has an orange 
keel to the perianth-segments. They are not of great sub- 
stance, but are very satisfactory for forcing or garden-culture. 
Of the other flowers of the season a few Snowdrops are still in 
good form, with Galanthus nivalis in its greatest beauty. 
Among some plants of G. Imperati Atkinsi this season I have 
noticed a strong tendency to doubling, some flowers having an 
extra outer and also inner petal. This tendency is more inter- 
cofing botanically than zsthetically, a single Snowdrop being 
usually a perfect gem. 

The spring Snowflakes, Leucojum vernum, with their large 
snowy bells tipped with gold, are second to none of the flowers 
of the season. With the exception of these and the summer 
Snowflakes, I do not succeed well with the Leucojums, which 
disappear or do not appear after planting. I should like to 
know how to establish them outside. The mauve-colored 
Crocus Imperati is a delightful plant for the early garden, 
opening wide and making a glow of color. It is now suc- 
ceeded by Cloth of Gold and gthers, the former well-known 
kind being the brightest flower of the season, a glowing rich 
orange, most attractive. It is a flower which, hke a scarlet 
Poppy, will fill the eye with color. 

Bulbocodium vernum, owing to its bad color, does not seem 
worth garden-room. Of true blue flowers, always scarce, just 
now we have Muscari lingulatum, a pure light China-blue, 
changing to deep blue. The Grape Hyacinths, By the way, are 
late this year. Iris reticulata is in full beauty with its fragrant 
pure purple flowers. The Chionodoxas are alsoin great beauty, 
all the varieties capital garden-plants, but C. Luciliz easily first 
for general culture. Anemone blanda is another belated plant, 
and will scarcely close its starry flowers before A. Apennina 
opens. Among the herbaceous plants only English Daisies, 
Arabis alpina, Lent Lilies and Chickweed have as yet shown 


flowers. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


The Side-saddle Flower.— Besides its oddity, our Wild 
Sarracenia purpurea has decided claims to beauty, both in 
flower and leaf, and it is well worthy of cultivating. Itis often 
found in dense Cedar swamps, where there is no undergrowth 
except Sphagnum, in which the plants are often partially im- 
bedded, the larger ones rooting in the soil beneath, while the 
small ones live in the moss itself. The plant grows here, where 
the shade is so dense as to make a constant twilight, with 
great vigor and produces enormous pitchers. These are green, 
however, and the plant seldom flowers. In depressions, where 
there is a good deposit of vegetable-mold and standing water 
most of the year, these plants, when exposed to direct sun- 
shine for a part of the day, grow large and highly colored 
pitchers, some of them a rich crimson-brown, in shades of 
varying intensity and others reticulated with rich crimson 
veins. Where the sun shines clearly on the plants in hot sum- 
mer days, portions of the pitchers are burned and disfigured. 
On the banks of road-side ditches, half-shaded by sedges and 
coarse grasses, in low spots, we occasionally find plants with 
pitchers less highly colored, but still well developed, and they 
produce large and fragrant nodding flowers. These are brown- 
crimson on the outside and a pleasing greenish yellow within, 
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with the style expanded in the form of an open umbrella cov- 
ering the whole interior of the flower, Cultivation should be 
directed somewhat by these natural conditions. Directions 
are often given to drain pots thoroughly, and, in fact, we see 
them growing well on drained ground, but at their best in nat- 
ural condition the roots are in stagnant water most of the year, 
and my plan is to filla pot half-full of swamp-muck or leaf- 
mold, place the plant on this and then fill the remainder of the 
pot with living sphagnum, such as we find on swamp-borders, 
growing somewhat rigidly and only two or three inches high. 
This can be lifted easily with a little soil attached. Set the pots 
in glazed saucers in which water is kept constantly. Set the 
plants where they will have sunshine three or four hours in 
the morning, and as much at night, with partial shade in the 
middle of the day. For open-ground planting they are specially 
adapted to lake borders and other moist places, with the same 


conditions of sun and shade. 
Hammonton, N. J. W. F. Bassett. 


Correspondence. 


Hardy Rhododendrons. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I ran out, recently, to the old Moon Nursery, now Mr. 
Samuel Moon’s, to observe the effect of the winter upon two 
or three plants. The Crape Myrtle, Lagerstrcemia Indica, ap- 
pears to be killed down to the ground, although slightly pro- 
tected. It lived through the previous winter without protec- 
tion and flowered strongly last summer. It is said to have 
endured a succession of mild winters, both at Philadelphia 
and Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. There are magnificent a 
eight to twelve feet high, in Trenton, which are regularly win- 
tered, dry, in cellars. Out-of-doors in summer they are cov- 
ered with hundreds of blooms for six weeks during July, Au- 
gustand September. 

Rhododendron Caucasicum album has survived with R. 
maximum in a bed of seedlings from R. Ponticum, which are 
all killed, or badly injured. R. Caucasicum, from high alti- 
tudes, was introduced into England in 1803, and is recorded as 
flowering there in August. R. Caucasicum album flowered 
at Trenton in early June. If any of the varieties of R. Cauca- 
sicum can be had in flower atthe same time with R. maximum, 
or if the pollen of R. Caucasicum can be preserved until R. 
maximum flowers, it looks as if American nurserymen have a 
chance to originate a set of hybrid Rhododendrons which will 
probably be hardy as far north as Nova Scotia, where, accord- 
ing to Gray, R. maximum is found. R. Caucasicum sta- 
mineum is recorded as a variety flowering in England in April. 
Hemsley describes the flower as a clear pale yellow. Prince 
Camille de Rohan, with large white flowers, spotted with 
brown, and Pulcherium, with rose-colored flowers, are men- 
tioned by Hemsley as varieties, or possibly hybrids, of R. Cau- 
casicum. I have no knowledge of either R.Caucasicum or 
its hybrids, English or American, but they are certainly worth 
the attention of growers and hybridizers for their seeming 
value for this climate, after the crucial test of the late winter. 

It would be a great gain to have a race of early Rhododen- 
drons as hardy as R. maximum. Several varieties of R. max- 
imum are quoted in English works, and Professor Marquand, 
of Princeton, had a variety in bloom last summer which re- 
minded me of the beautiful red variety figured, I think, some- 
where in the Botanical Magazine as from North Carolina, un- 
der the name of R. MacDonaldz. Dona Maria is another 
variety with rosy flowers, spotted orange red, while Prince 
Camille De Rohan is thought by some to be a hybrid of R. 
maximum. Hardly any of these are named in American cata- 
logues, but they are probably all well worth further trial for 
their hardihood and diversity of color. 


Trenton, N. J. Fames MacPherson. 


Cinerarias at the World’s Fair. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The varieties of Cineraria cruenta now on exhibition in 
the horticultural department of the World's Fair are from seed 
sown May 5th and June 7th, 1892. They are grouped under five 
types—Grandiflora, ‘‘ with foliage and flowers of a heavy tex- 
ture, and the average height of the plant fifteen inches”; 
White ; Czrulea ; Dwarf, *‘ not exceeding nine or ten inches, 
measuring from the surface of the pot,” and with flowers simi- 
lar to the Grandiflora type ; and Double. Thirty lots of twenty 
plants each have been selected from the material grown, and 
most of the nineteen exhibitors are represented by more than 
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one lot and type. The largest exhibits are those of Peter Hen- 
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derson & Co., Henry Mette, Haage & Schmidt, Vilmorin- 
Andrieux et Cie. and Henry A. Dreer. Good, and even excel- 
lent, specimens can be found in almost every lot, but some 
become prominent by their general excellence. 

The admirable collection of Ernst Benary, Erfurt, Prussia, is 
of the Grandiflora type, and the plants are of good habit, from 
twelve to fourteen inches high. The corymbs are broad and 
somewhat convex, so as to show the heads effectively. They 
are remarkable for the beauty and variety of the colors and 
their harmonious combinations. The heads are concave or 
flattish, some having the rays a little recurved, and are quite 
uniform in size, from an inch and a half to two inches in 
diameter. Being of compact structure, the heads are free 
from that loose and open look seen in the old-time Cinerarias, 
Each plant is distinct, and to describe the colors it would be 
necessary to describe the plants separately. The blues and 
purplish blues, some of them velvety, are among the best. 
The effect is very cheerful where the main color is white, with 
a band of blue or red of varying width and intensity surround- 
ing it. Sometimes the rays are coppery, and glow with a me- 
tallic lustre. A lot of Peter Henderson & Co. was nearly as 
good, but lacked the variety of Benary’s. The plants are rather 
taller, and particularly commendable for their so-called “ vel- 
vets.” These are of deep or dark shades—crimson, purple 
and blue, or some other pronounced colors, varying in inten- 
sitv, so as to give quite a range of tone. A dark rose and a 
bright crimson, not velvety, are also found in the lot. The 
heads are very compact, and mostly convex in form. In an- 
other and similar lot from this firm is a beautiful velvet purple 
with a white band encircling the disk. It is a well-marked 
plant, showing strong individuality. James Carter & Co. and 
William Bull, of England, have good lots, Mr. Bull's dark purple 
velvets and red velvets being noteworthy. A beautifully marked 
flower, with a ground of bright red, and a red disk, enclosed 
by a narrow clean-cut band of white, was seen in the coliec- 
tion of R. & J. Farquhar & Co. Dippe Brothers, Quedlinburg, 
Germany, have good parti-colored flowers. A showy one has 
the ground white, edged with a narrow rim of reddish purple. 
One could not fail of noticing the pure and delicate colors seen 
in the flowers shown by Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., Paris. 
They were well represented.in the Grandiflora type. Among 
them are seen a bright rose-pink and a crimson-red, with sev- 
eral velvets of red and blue shades. 

The flowers of the Dwarf type are so nearly like those of 
Grandiflora that they need no special description. Of the half- 
dozen lots, that of Hildebrand and Bredemeico, Italy, is most 
pleasing inits variety, the noticeable flowers being pink, purplish 
blue, some with metallic reflections, and velvet blues. A gay 
flower is in the lot of Farquhar & Co., white, with a blush of 
pink at the tips of the rays, and the disk brightred. A very pure 
and perfect blue is seen in the exhibit of Frederick Roemer, 
Quedlinburg. Henry Mette has a pure blue velvet recurved, 
a purplish blue, a delicate pink and a very bright rose-red, the 
last three concave in form. 

Only two lots of white flowers were shown, one by Vilmorin, 
the other by Dreer. In the first group the rays are a little 
creamy and quite free from spots of red and blue at their tips, 
only an occasional one thus marked being seen ; the bright 
blue disk presents a neat appearance in its setting of white. 
Dreer’s collection is also good, but the flowers are a little more 
creamy and the spots of red and blue more frequent, although 
in growth and habit about the same. These white varieties 
are dwarf to mediurn in stature, from eight to twelve inches 
high. 

There is but one lot of the Czrulea type, though many 
stands with blue flowers are seen in the Grandiflora and Dwarf 
types. It is from Henry Mette, and is quite distinct in the col- 
oration of the flowers. This varies from azure to deep cyanic 
blue, some of the heads being velvety. There are several 
shades, grading into each other and readily detected by the 
eye, but difficult to name in any scheme of color. It is rare to 
find so pure and intense a blue as these Cinerarias show. An 
additional charm is imparted to the flowers when the florets 
of the disk shed their yellow pollen, for it is a combination of 
“blue and gold.” The rays are thin in texture and the heads 
small, from an inch to an inch and three-fourths across, Aster- 
like inform, but in sufficient numbers to be effective for dis- 
play. The plants are low, from seven to twelve inches high 
and bear the corymbs well above the foliage. 

About the same number of Double varieties as of Dwarf 
ones were shown. The salient points of the type are given by 
Mr. Thorpe as plants “of a good, stocky habit and fairly good 
growers. The flowers are becoming larger and more double 
each succeeding year. The best types to-day are globular in 
shape, and measure two inches in diameter and two inches in 
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depth.” There were not many.in the exhibit which reached 
this size, though several approached it. The heads mature 
more slowly than those of the single-flowered sorts, some be- 
ing in bud or but partially developed, while others of the same 
truss are fully formed. But as they last a long time they ulti- 
mately form avery full and compact mass of color. Some of 
the blues in the lot of Henry A. Dreer are nearly two inches 
in diameter and quite perfect in form, while one with bright 
rose-red heads forms a large, close corymb. There werea 
pretty button-like forms, white, with the edges of the florets 
rose-purple or witha deeper margin of bluish purple. In the 
lot of Haage & Schmidt are a handsome rose, a bright rose- 
red and a dark purplish blue, tall plants with corymbs full and 
compact. Peter Henderson & Co., Dippe Brothers and Vil- 
morin-Andrieux et Cie. are well aes in the Double type, 
and good stands of flowers could be seen in all. A very last- 
ing form was in the lot of the Paris firm, a bright rose-pink 
with funnel-sha florets, whitish within. It was an enlarge- 
ment of the disk-flowers without any tendency to opening out 
into the usual ligulate form, making exceedingly dense, globu- 
lar heads aninch to an inch and a half in diameter, and quite 
attractive in appearance. 

These double flowers did not receive as many commenda- 
tions as the ordinary kinds. Though of good form, they do 
not show the colors so well, and are much less bright and 
lively in appearance, Their form and size well adapt them 
for button-hole bouquets. Though desirable, perhaps, for 
variety’s sake, they can hardly be considered an improvement 
on the typical form, Their lasting qualities are one of their 
best points for decorative purposes. : 

The display of Cinerarias is the most brilliant of the three 
yet held. The colors are remarkable for intensity, of hues so 
bright and in patterns so varied as to be almost dazzling. It is 
color which is chiefly noticed, for there is little in the foliage or 
form of the plant to attract the attention of the average visitor. 
Even the purple stain on the lower surface of the leaves is 
scarcely perceptible at the time of flowering, though noticed at 
an earlier stage of growth. But the floral colors are specially 
noteworthy, being of great depth and substance, and the tex- 
ture of the flowers so dense and firm that they bear micro- 


scopic inspection. ‘ 
Roxlewoeds Chicago, Ill. E. F. Fill. 


A Good Collection of Greenhouse Plants. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


peal fs a recent visit to the greenhouses of Mr. Nick- 
erson, of Dedham, Massachusetts, I found the conservatory 
gay with Azaleas, Camellias, Cytisus and other seasonable 
owers, among them being many forced plants of the old 
Azalea amoena. English Primroses had been forced to good ad- 
vantage, along with Cinerarias, and the usual complement of 
winter decorative plants. Very neat plants of Deutzia gracilis 
had been raised from cuttings and grown along in pots, and 
they were far more satisfactory than plants which have been 
taken from the borders, or old plants divided up in the usual 
way. A plant, notcommonly’seen, was Lopezia coronata, a 
native of Mexico and hardy in England. Small plants in five- 
inch pots were completely covered with rosy purple flowers, 
resembling very much those of the border annual, Clarkia, to 
which it is very nearly related. For an edging to the benches, 
plants of Fuchsia procumbens were very appropriately used. 
This is a very accommodating little species, with almost in- 
conspicuous flowers, followed by purple berries. Several 
plants of Gardenia florida were abundantly set with flower- 
buds, and Mr. Monteith, the gardener, explained that his plants 
had been plunged out-of-doors in the sun and had had no 
especial care. This calls to mind an instance where a well- 
known New York gardener, for market, had imported a fine 
lot of plants, and after growing them indoors all summer, with 
good, rich soil and plenty of artificial food, he failed to get 
them to bloom in the winter, as he had hoped. They were a 
total loss and were finally thrown away. If, after his plants 
had made some good _——. he had placed them out-of-doors 
to ripen, he would probably have had a pose crop of bloom. 
The tropical plant house is a special feature here, and is 
justly celebrated throughout New England. This house was 
built by Mr. E. W. Bowditch, and from an architectural point 
of view is a handsome structure, being 87% feet long, 25 feet 
wide and about 20 feet high, with a curved roof. Among the 
noteworthy Palms was an elegant specimen of Kentia Belmo- 
reana, eight feet high, with a spread of twelve feet. Here, 
also, is one of the first plants of Phoenix rupicola ever raised. 
Itis fifteen feet high and has thirty-one well-developed leaves, 
many of them measuring nine feet in length. The collection 
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is rich in species of Phoenix; here were P. sylvestris, P. tenuis 
and P, reclinata, and there are several rare Palms which-are 
yet undetermined specifically. 

A ee and well-colored Croton Andreanum, twelve feet 
high, a C. rege 4 um, fourteen feet high, and a C. Queen Vic- 
toria, ten feet high, were among the best plants of this genus, 
but the grower’s skill was displayed to as good purpose in many 
other plants with handsome foliage and some superb speci- 


men ferns. 
Wellesley, Mass. q. DB. 


A Woodsy Corner. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—As the woods are being removed farther from the 
towns some of the frailest and fairest of our forest-flowers have 
in some localities become nearly extinct, and it may he neces- 
sary in the near future to protect them in their native haunts. 
Before the timé when these plants shall be known as rare, a 
woodsy corner can be arranged in the home-grounds, which 
will give rare pleasure and keep the woodlands in remembrance. 

Hepatica, Blood-root, Mitella (true and false), Claytonia, 
Medeola, White Trillium, Mertensia, Aquilegia Canadensis 
and others are seen in every bouquet of wild flowers in their 
season. These bear transplanting well, and with proper care 
they thrive wonderfully. A winter blanket of brown leaves 
— over them will insure their protection and early growth. 

ild Violets, from a way they have of scattering their seeds 
broadcast, are soon troublesome in the grass, and plants like 
these, which soon become weeds, should not be brought to 
the home garden. Hepatica makes a border, and is also beau- 
tiful in masses. The trailing branches of Mitella and the ram- 
bling root of Sanguinaria require more space than do clusters 
of Trillium. Claytonia is often found in old meadows, and 
seems to love the sod. The bulb is small, almost black, and 
should be planted deep. I have had it blossom in my window- 
garden. The pride of my collection is Mertensia, our com- 
mon Lungwort. It grows in the grass, as do many bulbous 
plants in the garden at Kew. Its nodding flowers, somewhat 
trumpet-shaped, are a lilac color in the bud and blue in the 
blossom. It is in its full beauty when the Cherry-trees are in 
blossom, and the two are charming grouped in a bouquet. 
The first leaves are of a beautiful purple, completely shielding 
the flower-buds. I have seen it above ground as early as 
March 6th. While wood-flowers fade quickly after being 
picked, they remain in good condition on the plants for man 


days, and, growing near by, their beauty can be most fully 
enjoyed. 
Hornelisville, N. Y. Z; 


Recent Publications. 


Manures: How to Make and How to Use Them. By Frank 
W. Sempers. W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 

This little book of more than 200 pages aims to treat of 
manures and manure-making in such a plain way that it will 
be helpful in practice for farmers, market-gardeners and hor- 
ticulturists. The author does not pretend to advance any new 
doctrine, but to edit the results of research in experiment sta- 
tions and elsewhere, so that the substantial facts which have 
been established will be presented without discussing such 
questions as are still in controversy. The language used is as 
simple as it is possible to use in writing of such a subject, but 
it must not be understood that any compendium of this sort 
is “easy reading,” which can be digested without study and 
thought. The processes of plant-growth are intricate, and 
many of them mysterious, and no ordinary man can begin to 
master the subject by a casual reading of any handbook, how- 
ever carefully prepared. Mental exercise, however, will not 
prove injurious to farmers any more than to other classes of 
men, for no one can practice agriculture intelligently without 
study. This compilation contains as much that is essential on 
the subject as can be found in any other work of the same size, 
and after it has been carefully read, the farmer, by the help of 
a very complete index, will be able to find answers to many of 
the questions which confront him in his daily work. Attention 
is very nenenty directed to the methods for determining the 
commercial values of unmixed chemicals, of raw material and 
commercial fertilizers ; for as soon as a cultivator knows what 
pee he wishes to supply, the next problem is to know 

ow and where to get these foods in proper proportions andin 
the best form at the cheapest rates. Considerable space has 
been wisely given to formulas for mixing manures at home, and 
they are based chiefly on the analyses and valuations given in 
the New Jersey Experiment Station report for 1891. From the 
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Connecticut Experiment Station come reports of mixtures pre- 
Tt farmers themselves, where the actual cost was greatly 
reduced by a number of farmers who clubbed —— and 
— cash orders for chemicals by the car-load. ltogether, 
t 


e book can be commended as a successful effort to classif 
some of the facts in chemical science as it is related to agricul- 
ture, and to help the farmer make a practical use of these facts. 


Notes. 


A statue to Bernard de Jussieu was recently erected in Lyons 
on a small square near the Lafayette Bridge, and the square 
itself was given the name of the famous botanist. 


This is the season when the hot-bed deserves close care. It 
is essential that air should be —_— to young plants under 
sashes every day, but it is equally essential that they should 
receive no chill, for when vegetables like the Egg-plant, for 
example, receive a check in their growth they never recover 
their wonted vigor. When open to the air the soil dries out 
very rapidly, and, therefore, watering must be frequent. But 
here, too; caution should be given never to let the ground be- 
come water-soaked. 


Mr. Gerard sends us a flower of the beautiful Iris Suwarowi, 
which belongs to the sub-genus Regelia, established by Pro- 
fessor Foster. It is not a showy flower, but both sets of its 
pale green perianth-segments are veined all over with a net- 
work of claret-purple, and the falls have a beard of violet-blue, 
while the anthers are a light sky-blue. Altogether it has a 
grace of outline and delicacy of color which make it singularly 
attractive. Like several other Irises of thissection, it comes 
from Turkestan, where it was discovered in 1885. 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for the first of April, Mr. Baker 
describes Iris atrofusca, a distinct new species of the Oncocy- 
clus section, which has been imported from that part of Pales- 
tine which lies east of the river Jordan. The plant is as tall 
as Iris Susiana, but the outer segments of the perianth are 
much shorter and of a brown-black, while the inner ones are 
longer and broader and of a mottled dark claret-brown with 
black veins.. It is probable that many more species of this 
beautiful group of Iris remain to be discovered in the little- 
known regions of western Asia. 


From a recent Dublin newspaper we learn that Mr. Baylor 
Hartland, of the Ard Cairn Nurseries, near Cork, has received 
from Lady Aberdeen an order to supply a thousand pots of 
Shamrock for the Irish village in Chicago. The first consign- 
ment will be sent out on the 16th of April, and the plants will 
be carried on the deck of the steamer,a rather dangerous 
place, one would suppose, since irrigation with salt-water is 
usually injurious to plant-life. So far as we know it is a rare 
thing to send living market-plants of Shamrock from Ireland 
to America, and ifthey will endure the be 9: ps well this may 
be the beginning of a ene | industry. If it should become 
the fashion among the Irish families in America to cultivate 
Shamrocks straight from the old sod there would be no limit 
to the demand. 


.» ». The first shrub to brighten the thickets of Central Park with 
its blossoms is the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mascula). Its 
precocious flowers are very small, but they are produced in 
such abundance that they wreath the leafless branches with 
yellow, and just now they make one wonder why the plant is 
not more often used in American shrubberies, There are oc- 
casional plants of our native Leatherwood (Dirca palustris) in 
the Ramble, and these are also in bloom, but the flowers are 
not nearly as bright as those of the Cornus. Daphne Mezereum 
would also be showing its pink-purple flowers if it had an op- 
rtunity, butit has never been planted here in any quantity. 
he attractiveness of these early-flowering shrubs ought to en- 
courage the propagation of Corylopsis paucitiora, which is one 
of the most useful of this class of plants. 


In reply to a Canadian subscriber we would say that the 
American Wonder long ago took its place as a Pea of estab- 
lished merit. We should add that in some soils it is not satis- 
factory in quality or in abundance of yield. Of course, the 
earliest Peas should be planted as soon as the ag can be 
worked. For home use it is good practice to plant Alpha for 
the earliest crop, then some ten days or a fortnight later to 
plant at the same time Alpha, Premium Gem, McLean’s Ad- 
vancer and Champion of England. These Peas follow each 
other so closely in the order named that they will afford acon- 
stant supply for three or four weeks. Additional plantings of 
Champion of England or other good late varieties may be 
made at intervals after the second planting. The varieties 
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here named may not be absolutely the best, but they are all 
good, and experience has proved that they can be trusted to 
come into bearing in such lar succession as to make the 
supply continuous. Some of the most recent introductions 


have n improved in quality until they are toosweet, that is, 
they contain too much sugar to suit the taste of many persons, 


On the great Daffodil farm of James Walker, at Ham, where 
the plants are grown to perfection under the very smoke of 
London, only the varieties which are best for the market are 
cultivated on a large scale. These kinds must be of vigorous 
growth, they must incréase well and bear freely bold flowers 
of fine color. It does not pay to cultivate the feeble varieties, 
or those which have pale-colored flowers. Mr. Walker con- 
siders Empress the best variety, and Horsfieldi almost as good. 
Broad areas are also planted with the varieties Grandis, 5. D. 
Camm, the early-flowering Golden Spur, Countess of Annesley, 
Ard Righ and Henry ape Narcissus obvallaris, usually 
called the Tenby Daffodil, is also very —— since its flowers 
are of perfect shape and a clear self-yellow color. As a rule, the 
flowers coming from the Cernuus type are not good market- 
flowers. The bulbs are fastidious, and the white or pale sul- 
seed color is against them, but the forms of N. Cernuus, 

nown as Pulcher, and Mrs. F. W. Burbidge are cultivated in 
considerable quantity. Sir Watkin, which belongs to the In- 
comparabilis section, with its bold, pleasing flower and strong 
constitution, is in much favor, and so are Gloria mundi, Stella 
and Princess Mary. But after Sir-Watkin and Empress the . 
varieties of the Poet’s Daffodil are grown more ——— than any 
others. Of these varieties, Ornatus is cultivated by thouands, 
and so are Grandiflorus, Poetarum and Recurvus. Another 
large Daffodil nursery is that of Mr. gs Hartland, near 
Cork, Ireland, where eight acres of these plants contain 
something like two millions of bulbs. A recent letter from 
there states that more than two tons of cut flowers had already 
a sold, while the later varieties were just coming into 

oom. 


A cable dispatch announces the death, at his home in Ge- 
neva, of the venerable Alphonse de Candolle, one of the wisest 
and most respected of the men who have devoted their lives 
to the study of plants, and the second member of a family 
whose name, it is safe to predict, will be remembered as long 
as science lasts. The studies of the younger Candolle, who 
was born in Paris in 1806, before the establishment of his father 
as professor of botany at Montpellier, have been chiefly de- 
voted to the classification of flowering plants and to geograph- 
ical botany. He worked almost entirely in the herbarium and 
library, and it is doubtful if his journeys ever took him fur- 
ther from Geneva than Paris and London. In 1830, when only 
twenty-four years old, Alphonse de Candolle published a mon- 
ograph of the Campanulacee, aciassical production which has 
been considered a good model for works of this character, 
and from that time until a few years ago hardly a year has 
passed without the appearance of some important contribu- 
tion in systematic botany from his pen. In 1824 the elder 
Candolle ~— the publication of the Prodromus, a synoptical 
flora of the flowering plants of the world, and at his death, in 
1841, seven volumes had been published. The son continued 
the work, and as editor and, in part, author brought it down to 
the end of the seventeenth volume, published in 1873, when, 
with the completion of the dicotyledonous plants it was discon- 
tinued, although later, under a somewhat different form, a work 
of a similar scope was begun and has been carried through 
seven volumes by Alphonse de Candolle and by his son, whe 
worthily continues the labors and upholds the fame of the 
family. The Prodromus is the great work of the Candolles. 
For them this monument of learning and industry has earned 
the gratitude and respect of every botanist in every country, 
and no individual or family has ever produced a work of de- 
scriptive science which has a better promise of long life and 
universal recognition, The name of the younger Candolle 
will also be associated with the science of the geography of 
plants; and his Géographie Botanigue, published in_1855, is 
the great repository of facts relating to this subject. Of asim- 
ilar character, but of more general interest, is his later work on 
the origin of cultivated plants. In 1867 Candolle presided over 
the Congress of Botanists, held in Paris, and drew upa set of 
rules for botanical nomenclature, which have been very gener- 
ally adopted. 

The family of De Candolle, with its hundred years of con- 
tinuous labor in one field, has made an immense contribution 
to human knowledge; it has added new lustre to its native 
land and has set an example to the world of industry, patience, 
uprightness and public spirit. The record is a noble one. 





